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AN EXAMINATION WAS MADE OF THF TEACHERS' FART IN THE 
DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF CHILDREN IN ADOPTING AND MAINTAINING A 
SEX-ROLE THAT WILL HELP THEM REACH A SENSE OF REAL IDENTITY. 
ANSWERS WERE SOUGHT FOR TWO QUESTIONS— (1 ) DO TEACHERS REACT 
DIFFERENTLY TO DOTS AND GIRLS, AND (2) IF SO, WHAT EFFECT MAY 
THIS HAVE ON THE INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
BOYS AND GIRLS CONCERNED. A QUESTIONNAIRE USED TO OBTAIN 
TEACHERS OPINIONS ON WHETHER THEY BEHAVE DIFFERENTLY WHEN 
INTERACTING WITH BOYS OR WITH GIRLS REVEALED THAT (1) ABOUT 
HALF OF THE SAMPLE, BOTH MEN AND WOMEN, FELT THEY DID MAKE 
SOME DIFFERENTIATION AND (2) A MAJORITY DID NOT THINK THEIR 
TEACHING AIMS DIFFERED FOR BOYS OR GIRLS.’ THE AUTHORS ALSO 
PRESENTED FINDINGS FROM A SURVEY OF LITERATURE UNDER THE 
HEADINGS OF (1) DIRECT MEASURES OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR WITH 
RESPECT TO SEX OF CHILD, (2) INDIRECT MEASURES (SUBJECTIVE 
REPORT, GRADES, SATISFACTION MEASURES) , AND (3) TEACHER 
BEHAVIOR IN RELATION TO SEX OF 1 EACH HR IN EACH OF THESE 
AREAS EVIDENCE WAS FOUND SHOWING SEX DIFFERENCES IN BEHAVIOR. 
SEX OF CHILD WAS FOUND TO BE MORE IMPORTANT THAN SEX OF 
TEACHER IN THE FINDINGS. THIS WAS ESPECIALLY TRUE IN THE 
ASSIGNMENT OF GRADES. GIRLS RECEIVED HIGHER GRADES THAN BOYS, 
BUT THIS WAS NOT MORE TRUE WHEN A CHILD HAD A MALE TEACHER 
RATHER THAN A FEMALE. IN PRESENTING THEIR CONCLUSIONS, THE 
AUTHORS SUGGESTED THAT MAXIMUM INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING MAY 
BE ACHIEVED BY GIVING GREATER EMPHASIS TO DEVELOPING 
SENSITIVITY AND RESPONSI VENESS IN BOYS, AND TO TEACHING GIRLS 
TO BE TOUGHER IN THEIR THINKING AND TO HAVE MORE CONFIDENCE 
IN THEIR ABILITY TO SOLVE PROBLEMS. ONE COMPLICATION CITED IN 
ACHIEVING THIS GOAL WAS A LACK OF CERTAINTY OF THE EFFECTS ON 
CHILDREN OF SPECIFIED TEACHER BEHAVIORS. (AL) 
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Baulin© S« 8««ri and David Ho Ffldam* 

Elementary schools in this country have long 
bean coeducational. There la supposed to be 

* 

equal educational opportunity for every child, 
whether fast or slow learning, boy or girl* 
Furthermore, one of the developmental tasks 
facing children of this age Is the adoption and 
maintenance of a sex role which will help them 
eventually to reach a sense of reel Identity. 

Our problem In this paper is to look at the 
teacher's part in tfeesa tasks. Do teachers react 
to boys and to girls differently, and if so, 
what effect may this have on the intellectual 
and social development of the bays and girls 
concerned? 

Tv® started this work by preparing a small 
questionnaire asking for teachers' opinions on 
whether they did, or should, behove differently 
when Interacting with boys or with girls. About 
half of our sample, both men and woman felt that 
they did make soma differentiation. However, a 
majority did not think, that the aims of their 
teaching differ for boys and for girls, nor that 
specific techniques of approval and disapproval 
are more effective with one sex than with tha 
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other. A logical next atop would be to observe 
these teachers In the classroom to see whether 
their behavior agrees with their opinions. The 
next section presents studies involving actual 
classroom observation of various samples of 
elementary teachers. 



dr Pauline S« Sears le Professor of Kducatlon; 
D*vld H. Feldman is Research Assistant; both at 
the Stanford Center for Research end Development 
in Teaching. The research and development re- 
ported herein wae performed pursuant to a con- 
tract with the Halted States Department of 
Health, Education, end Welfare, Office of 
'Education, under the provisions ef tha Cooper- 
ative Research Program. 

Teacher behavior with respect to sax of child. 

What we actually know about teacher behavior 
in this regard is not really great. The monumen- 
tal Handbook of Research on Teaching 1, lists 73 

/ 

references reporting measurement of teacher 
classroom behavior by systematic observation. 

Hot one of these studies, it appears, report to 
whom (boy or girl) the teacher was directing tha 
kind oft behavior observed. 



1. Gaga, 8l.li. Handbook of Research on Teaching; . 



Chicago: Rand McWally and Company, 1963. 1172 pp. 






There are eererel studies testing the hypoth- 
esis that boys receive a larger nuaber of dis- 
approval contacts from their teachers than girls 

do* The earliest of these* by Mayer end 
o 

Thompson was carried out by ties saeple obser- 
vation spread over an entire school year* Three 
6th grade classrooms* all taught by women 
teachers* were used* In each clsssroon* the 
boys received significantly sore disapproval* or 
blare, than the girls. Interestingly enough* 
boys also received nore praise and/or approval 
than the girls although this difference was 
significant in only one classroom* The authors 
suggest that the teachers ware responding by 
counter-aggression to the greater expression of 
classroon aggression by the boy a. Possibly in 
also praising the hoys nore the teachers ears 
attempting to reinforce any positive behavior 
the boya night ahow^ or parbapa this reflect# 
guilt on the teacher's pert over her oun 
scolding* 



2* Meyer* William J* end Thompson, George G* 
Teacher Interaction# With Boys as Contrastad With 
Girls* In laymond G* Xfchlsns and Gaorge G* 
Thompson (Xda*> Psychological Studies _of Jjunan 
Development . Mew Yorks Appleton-Century Crofts* 
1963* pp* 510-518. 





A larger study by Spaulding 3 1 using 21 fourth 
and sixth grads classrooms (13 own. 8 woman 
teachers) produced similar results on disapproval. 

t « 

But these teachers interacted more with boys then 
with girls on every one of the four major cate- 
gories of teaching behaviors approval, instruc- 
tion, and listening to the child, as sell as on 
disapproval* thus it appears that boys receive 
mote of the teacher's active attention than glrlbo 
Is this because they dem a n d more attention from 
tbs teacher than the more passive, dependent 
girls? Informal observations in elementary 
classrooms have suggested that boye in upper 
elemtntary grades participate more than girls in 
claseroom dlecusslon, making more statements end 
asking more questions. Perhaps in soma sansa 
their independent talk pushes the teacher to 
respond to them* 

Further light on the disapproval question is 
shad by Spaulding's breakdown as to how, end for 
whet, the disapproval was conveyed* Seven cate- 
gories were devised for the aspect of behavior 



3* Spaulding, tobsrt l. Achievement , 

Creativity, and Self-Concept Correlates of Tbacher- 
Pupil Transactions in Klemsntery Schools* 0.S. 
Department of Wealth, Kducatlon and Welfare 
Cooperative Xesearch Project Wo* 1352, 1963* 126 p;?. 
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disapproves fitUtim ef nilti* personal 
qualities of child, thoughtlessness, taak mech- 
anlcs, lack of knowledge or skill, lack of atten- 
tion, poor housekeeping* Lack of attention wee 
the moat frequent causa for disapproval: around 
40% for both hoys and girls* But another 40% 
of tha total disapproval received by the girls 
was for lack of knowledge or skill (**Bo, Mary, 
not 24:**). Whereas when the boys were dis- 
approved, only 24% of the tine was it for this* 

As expected, boys considerably exceeded girls 
in the frequency of disapproval for violation 
of rules: boys, 17%; girls, 9%. These differ- 
ences were significant* 

Another difference appeared In the tone of 
voice used for disapproval* Teachers critici- 
sing e boy were store likely to us# a harsh or 
angry tons; criticise of girls was more likely to 
be conveyed In a normal voice* Jackson* a recant 
work* (personal coeeunicatlon) divides teacher 

i 

interaction wish children into three categories: 



4* Jackson, Philip W* Personal Cowasnlcatlon, 
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instructional, managerial, and control or pro* 
hlbitory, Sixth grade hope, according to these 
results, get into at least eight tines more 
trouble than girls on the last two categories* 
Probably they have a wore difficult tine than 
gi,is in adjusting to the institutional aspects 
of the classroom, but alternatively it Is 
possible that nuch of the "trouble" teaches at 
least sons of the boye that thay can create tone 

interesting effects in tha claasrosn by lndepen- 

# 

danca of the teacher* 

If these results ere typical for elansntsry 
classrooms garerally, what should ue expact the 
social learnings of boys and girls to bs as they 
go through many hours of interaction with taachers 
during their elementary yearef One consequence 
night be e cumulative increese in Independent, 
autonomous behavior by boys as they are dis- 
approved, praised, listened to, end teught store 
actively by the teacher. Another night be e 
lowering of self-esteem generally for girls as 
they receive less attention and *re criticised 

more for their lack of knowledge and skill* In 
fact, the Sears* study found bright girls of 5th 

5, Sssrs, Pauline Snedden, foe Effect of Claor^ 

room Conditions on the Strength of Achievement 

Motive and Work Output on Elementary School Children . 
0,S» Department of Ssalth, Education and Welfare 
Cooperative Research Project Ho* 01-873, 1963, 311pp. 
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and 6tfe grade to ba significantly lower then 
bo-r« of the sana intelligence in their own self- 
concepts of mental ability. Of course » there ar© 
a nuuber of rival explanations possible for this 
finding* 

A f ourth study of teacher interaction with 

£ 

boys end girls was done by Lippitt and Cold • 
Generally teachers mart# wore supportive remarks 
to girls and am critical renarks to boys* 

Whan the children were divided se to whether 
they were judged high low on social power 
(the ability to get offer children to follow) 
hewavar, striking sex differences eenrgad in the 
low social power gseeps: teachers mm much mom 
supportive (end l&ss critical) of low power 
girls than of low power boya. 

% 

yndirect waamrao of taachar bahaylor ,ul th 
reaoact to iex of child 

Direct observation of taachar behavior is 
obvious /y tha cleaxeat indication of «hat la 
actually going on in tha way of teachsr-pupil 
Interaction* However, we can naka soma 



6. Lippitt, R. and Gold, M. Classroom Social 
S:ructura as a Mental Health Problem. Journal 
if Social lasuaa 15s 40-50; lat quarter 1959* 
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inferences about behavior from indirect measures 
teachers' reports of students' behavior, their 
ideas on the kind of child vho gives them the 
moat satisfaction, grading practices, and percep- 
tions by the students themselves of teacher 
behavior* 

7 

Torrance asked e large member of teachers to 
describe incidents in which they believed they 
had rewarded creative behavior in the claosroon. 
Rewards were thought to consist of such behavior 
aa: being respectful of the unusual questions ®a<3 
ideas of children, providing for periods of noa- 
svsluatsd practice, helping children to nee the 
consequences of their ideas. Of 224 Incidents 

reported, 172 mentioned sex of the child? 74% 

« 

described such rewards aa going to boys, 27% to 
girls, Torrance concludes that this rati© is 
only fair, since other evidence suggest® that 
girls receive more rewards than boys for confor- 
ming school behavior. One wonders if girls 
receive the implicit message that creative think- 
ing is for boys, conformity for girls, 

7, TOrrencs, K.p, Guiding Creative Talent , 
Knglewood Cliffs, Mew Jersey; Fran tics -Rail, 1962 0 
353 pp. 
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Torrance also reports two separate but identi- 
cal studies in which boys and girls were observed 
as they experimented with science toys and gave 
ideas &? to how they might be used* The first 
study shewed boys to have many more gooi ideas 
than girls. This finding startled iterance, wbo 
discussed with the teachers and parents involved 
the possibility of misplaced emphasis oa oex 
roles during the early years, with consequent 
interference in the development of potentiali- 
ties* 

The following year the project was repeated 
with a new group of atudents* This time the gisrie 
came up rather strikingly, demonstrating and ex- 
plaining as many ideas as the boys according to 
observer recording. However, the child subjects 
were also asked who in the group contributed tkj 
best ideas, end on this evaluation, both year* * 
the contributions of boys were seen by the 

children to be much better then those ©2 girls o 

« 

Of course, it Is possible that this occur rad 
bacauae the subject matter used was sclcmce, 
which nay be thought to he a "masculine 01 £lal<% 

It would ha interesting to aae if tha same result 
would occur if composing poana ware the task. 
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Grade! and Achlavaaint . Although the avldeaea £a 
by no means conclusive, there seems to be a 
trend toward differences In grading and evalua*> 
tlon in favor of girls, even though there Is a 
contrasting trend Indicating that boys &efal*v^ 
at laast as well as girls* Host of the research 
in the area of grading practices has been focueed 
on the secondary school, so wt are not free to 
assert that the same trends would be found at 
the elementary level* However, many of the sans 
classroom conditions exist at both levels 9 and 
vfcet small data there are point in the o&rae 
directions as those of the secondary school 
studies* 

There are six possible combinations of 
teachers and students which could be studied for 
sex differences In grading and achievec^nto 
These possibilities ares single sex classes with 
male or female teachers, or mixed clasc&a with 
male or female teachers* 

Of these six possibilities, only mimd 
classes are commonly found in the Halted State® * 
However, a comparative study of twelve countries 
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(Euita, Thors tea, to be published in deceaber, 

8 

1966 > shows differences in interest and 
achievement in mathematics between boys and 

girls taught in single-sex, as opposed to coed- 

« * 

ucational schools* This study finds that boys 

I 

do better than girls in math in both kinds of 
schools, but especially in countries with a 
large proportion of single-sex schools, (fBolgulm 
and France). 

At least two things must be kept in mind with 
regard to the above study: it is a study of 
achievement on e standardised test, not grades; 
and, it is of mathematics achievement among 
junior high school and high school children* Ifa 
would first have to compere achievement with 
grades, and then run the entire study for elemen- 
tary school children in order to speck with 

V 

authority about sox differences at this level* 
This study doss, however. Include all 6 possibles 
combinations of teachers and pupils; other 
studies are less complete. 



8. Husoit, Thors tea, et al. A Comparative Study 
of Outcome! of Mathematics Instruction in Twelv e 

»— II Ml 11 I Wi.. iwi ■ 

Countries# Raw York: Wiley, 1966. 
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Two such 1«M complete studios (Carter, 1952 
and Hssscm 9 1959*°) which ars cited by Want jam 

• m 

and Graribs (1963) 41 corroborate ftam's findings , 
and to m extent, expand thou. Carter tested 
achievement versus grades in beginning algebra, 
holding IQ constant* Although the difference/; in 
achievement slightly favor hoys, their grades 
were significantly lower. As in Hwsen’o study , 
the sex of the teacher was not as important as 
the sax of the child* All of the clesaes in this 
eaaple were mixed classes with male or female 
teachers* It would be interesting to see if the 
discrepancy between grades and achievement would 
hold true for Husen's cross-cultural data as well* 



9* Carter, X*S* How Invalid are Marks Assigned 
by Tsachers? Journal of Educational ?aycholo«y 
4£: 218-228; April 1952* 

10* Hanson, X*H* Do Boys Gst a Square Be a! 
in School? Education 69: 597-598; May 1959c 

11. Waetjen, Walter B* and Graaba, Jean 0* 

Sex Difference!: A Case of Educational Evasion? 
Teachers Collexs Eecord 65 : 261-271; Bee* 1963c 
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Susan's study included bath primary and 
secondary levels of iiudtnts» but It was don* 2'$ 
years ago. He found that a natch larger percen- 
tage of the boys in his sample C»*3009) racaivs^ 

A or B grades on an achlevemant test tfoa® 
celved A or B grades from their teachers ([%8% 
versus 29X). 

Coleman's ^ Ilf 61 , pp. 252-253) data for 
adolescents agree vith the above findings. 

Coleman also shoes that girls' grades vary lose 
than boys'* presumably because social ■pmaau: see 
affect the senes differently. 

thus, from the limited evidence m fcev»» it 
seems that glrla are givsn higher grades than 
boys, despite the fact that boys achieve at 
least as veil as girls, and, in mm esocs, 
batter. 

Whet Kind of Child Gives a Bsachar most 
Satisfaction ? 

It scams likely that ths children the teacher 

likes beet ere those whose talents and behavior 

act to facilitate the teacher* a own sat&sf actions 

13 

In hla teaching. With thla In mind. Soars aafccfi 



12 o Coleman, Jams*. The Adolescent , Soc ict;?,* 
Hew Works The free frees, 1961. 329 pp. 




13. Sears, Pauline 8. oj>, dt . 
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a group 03? elementary teachers to rate each child 
in hit class as to how ouch the teacher enjoys 
having him in the group* Since there were ava£&- 
able a number of personality and ability ircasuca® 
on the children* one can get a composite picture 
of what kind of a child it ie that the teacher 
likes to teaeh. Some interesting differences 
emerged as to tha kind of boy and the kind of 
girl most enjoyed by the teacher. For data 
analysis* the children warm divided into ability 
groups as wsll as by sex* so results appear fojsr 
the bright and laas bright (average ability) 
boys and the sane for tha girls** 

Bright boys ara liked by the teacher they 
are friendly end self-sufficient. Quite differ- 
ent correlates appear in the boye of average 
ability whom the teacher likes* ficrc ehs 
teacher welcomes affiliative* dependent laotlv®- 
tion, good feelings of confidence* and solid 
work habits* Xf tha boy has only average ability* 
thass charactarietice may permit the mexiama 
influence by the teacher. Independence is not 
so much desired for these hoys. And for g 
teachers 1 values appear net with good student, 
friendly behavior. Work habits should he good in 
the girl of average ability* but are not go iicpor- 
tant for the bright girl. Smphasis la on 
friendly* agreeable <pjallties for both groups 
of girls » 

o 

ERIC 
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Perceptions of itudwti . Making systematic 
tsmtiou of tsaehsr-child interaction rcquices 
hours of tins in tbs classroom by outside obser- 
vers. Several studios have avoided this by uaing 
tbs children, ebo are present in the claiefoora 
anyhow, as the H ob servers”. 

1A 

For txiapki in Meyer end Thompson** study 0 

children were asked to nominate 4 felloe class 
members for e number of situations in which 
children receive approval or disapproval from 
their teacher for some behavior. Xhs results 
were analysed separately for responses given toff 
boys and by girls. Highly significant d&fferaa 0 
css appeared, toth boys and girls beliefs that 
boys receive more disapproval than girls do« 

There were no sex differences in their beliefs 
about the teacher* s distribution of priiee. 

McMsii* 5 obtained first grade children*# 
ratings on teacher behavior to boys and girls 
in reading groups* The children* s perceptions 
were that boys had fewer opportunities than gi&ls 
to respond, end received more negative cetaasnto 
on their performances* 



14* Mayer and Thompson, op., clt * 

15* McMsll, John 0* Frogrsmsd Instruction Vorc-as 
Usual Classroom Frocsdurss in Teaching Boys tc 2teo3o 
Aamrlcan Education lesearch Journal I s 11342®; 



March 1964* 
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Davidson and Lang bad boys and gtrta respond 

| to an adjactive chack list containing favorable 

"generous") and unfavorable (e.g« , "a 

sloppy worker") traits. Ones ths children did 

this in answer to ths instruction "Sfr teacher 

thinks X sr ..." and ones in tsms of "E think 2 

am ..." Girls fasUsvsd ths tsachsr thought of 

them nsrs favorably than boya did. 

Bowvs^ for all ths chlldrsn tbtro tau a 

strong positive relation bstsecn hew favorably 

they believed the teacher tan than and hew 

favorably they viewed themselves. this may iisdi- 

cats a zssponss sat toward optimism or paosimicB 

as tbs chlldrsn fillsd out both foms* or it nay 

nhew that at elementary level, children's own 

self-concepts ara considerably influenced by 

their ideas of how that "significant otfcar", t feu 

teacher, fasts about than. According to G Sol*- 
17 

cam , ths tsscher is not s vary significant 

influence, apart from ths instructional role, €& 

. high school level. But it seems likely that for 

younger children, perhaps particularly young 

glrle, ths influence is more profound, 

# 

rwm i i c w t >■ » !, t eswi wr ws 

16. Davidson, «.*. and Lang, G. Children 9 a 
Perceptions of Xbslr Teachers* Feelings Toward 
Them Belated to Self-Perception, School Achieve- 
nant and Behavior* journal of lapariuental Bduca- 




tlon 29 ; 107-118; December 1960 

17. Coleman, James, op. oit . 



Tea chor bthiviog in reltdcn to «ox of egtehig 

There have bean periodic complaint* tho 

eSemeatery schcil lo a feminised organisation is 

which young boy* Hack masculine models for good! 

in 

acedsmic achievement • Thus Kagan , in cm ingest 

lous experiment, found second grade children So 

view common objects In tha classroom Cb&rakboarcl,, 

book, paga of arithmetic, school desk) m aenra 

dearly associated with femininity than i&cseull££&ty<> 
19 

But Clapp found no differences in Fall-Spring 
achievement gains of fifth grade boye studying 
with men or with woman teacher a. This tsar a 
largs ctudy: over 600 boys with 28 women end 1? 
men teachers. Busan, working with tha Interna* 
tlonal sample of 13 year olds previously men* 
tloned, found mathematics performance superior 
in students taught by men, but this difference 
disappeared when related variables were tekon la- 
te account* 



emmmm > mm mmmmrnmmmmmm i — a mmm mm » 

10* Kagan, Jerome. The Child's Sex Hole 
Classification of School Objects. Child ahraeftep* 
agent 35 s 1051*1056; December 1966* 

19. Clepp, Rufus C. The Relationship of 
Teacher Sax to Fifth Grade Boys Achievement Caiaa 
and Attitudes Toward School* Unp ublished Sd*®e 
dlasartation, Stanford University, L966o 
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Ryans’ study of teacher characteristics 
involved a national sample of over MOO ele- 
mentary teachura, of vhon 36% wars women. MSfci® 
•neti be tw e en tha sexes in personal-social char- 
acteristics wera aa follows: nra vara lees raspea- 
sibls and Mnoiolihe in classroom behavior, m>m 
favorable toward democratic duirooa i^acttoj, 
mors Inclined toira?£ pemlralve, chiti»Gen£cra£ 
educational viewpoint*, and more emotionally 
stable than woman* 

Ono suspects that tha last word on this aub« 
jact has mot boon said, It la likely that selec- 
tion of man toac ha ra at tha elementary level 
caads according to somewhat dlffarant ratios theft 
•alaction of woma n , resulting In sample# which 
are not really comparable on dimension a other 
than that of eex. Tat to ba carried out la th® 
crucial experiment of touching primary children 
by equal numbers of enthusiastic and talented 
man, aa vail as wouiEu 

Achlavina ttoAinn Intellectua l functi oning e 

mm h — uw < > — > mmmm samaei i warn* *mw M^* mwwim 

Other artlelaa in this issue have presented evi- 
dence on sex differences In children, soma of 



20, Ryans, D.C. Charactarlatlca of Tcacherc . 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Xducatlon & 
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which mar b* innate. The author* of chic artleio 

mmmmm 

suggest that toelal learning of sox roles is also 

important* It is likely that parrots, mainly 

unconsciously, start ths procass of teaching M sox 

roles", and that teachers, also without being 

fully aware of what they are doing, continue tfca 

process* Artistic production is net expected ©2 

hoys; excellent problem solving not expected of 

girls* But society might benefit by having ail 

children develop both these skills to the fullest * 

21 

A chapter by Maccoby provides thorough documen- 
tation of temperamental differences (net known to 
be innate or a product of social learning) be- 
tween boys and girls which ere associated with 
Intellectual (rather than social or emotional) 
performance. Bara vs claarly gat into the 

e 

teacher* s chief function, which is development 
of children* e ability to think reasonably, 
independently, and creatively* 

Kaccoby proposes that optimal intellectual 
performance comes about in children when hoys «r© 
less bold and impulsive than the "real" boy, and 



21* Kaccoby, Xleanor* the Development of S* x 
Differences * Stanford, Calif; Stanford University 



Brass, 1966* about 230 pp 
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girls less timid and inhibited than the "real" 
girl. This hypothesis suggests reduction and 

i 

modification of maximum differential treatment 
of the sexes. If maximizing intellectual func- 
tioning is what we are interested in, we may 
have to revise our ideas as to what constitutes 
a "proper" sex-role end whet experiences best 
contribute to its function* 

A complication is that we ere not enre of tho 
effects on children of specific teacher behaviors 
Spaulding, as was mentlonsd previously, found 
thst teschers criticising boys were more likely 
to use s hsrsh or sngry &one, while criticism of 
girls was more often conveyed in e normal tone. 

We do not know the effects of those behaviors. 
Quite possibly the harsh tones. Intended to ’ 
cause boys to conform, foster in fact a defiant, 
independent attitude, reinforcing the very 
behavior the teacher wished to subdut. Assoc- 
iated with this may be the boldness end impul- 
siveness which Msccoby hte found to be detri- 
mental to good thinking in boys* 

Our goal, than, will be to specify the kinds 
of teacher behaviors that will focus boys 1 end 
girls 1 interest on intellectual tasks* The 



21 



behaviors may or may not b« quit* different for 

22 

each sex. MeMili has found* for example, thaa 
1st grade boys made more progress in learning 
reading under programmed instruction; girls in 

tbs usual reeding groups under teacher direction. 

•>% 

In similar vein* Kagan * has the following to 
say: “There ere etrong semantic associations be- 
tween the dimensions of 'masculinity* end 'femin- 
inity' and specific erase of knowledge for most 
adult members of western culture* This le an 
unfortunate marriage for one would hope tbet 
knowledge would retain some neutrality cmidet 
the warring factions of the mind. Xt may he 
possible* however* to elter this associatlonal 
link between domain of knowledge and the sex 
roles through modifications in the procedures and 
atmosphere in the elementary schools/ 1 
Tsschsrs as mediators of the culture * In some 
degree* certainly* elementary teachers must 
support the values current in the culture in 
which they teach* Probably in most instances 
the teachers themselves wish to do this because 

22. McNeil* John Bo oj». clt * 

23. Kagan* Jerome » Personality end the Learn** 

lng Process, ttaadalus 94 : 558; Summer* 1965. 
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their ewn values era similar to those of parents 
and the culture in general. Soch agreement lead* 
to harmony. Mew, in what circumstances does the 
elementary teacher have a unique role, in that 
he may or should consciously deviate, for a 
planned useful purpose, from the mores he sees 
around him? 

A current example is the excitement about the 
so-called "culturally deprived" child. Bis 
teacher is regarded as needing to provide com- 
pensatory stimulation to the kinds of stimula- 
tion the child receives In his own home environ- 
ment. This is for the ultimate good of the child 
and of society. The teacher here is taking an 
active, interventionist, reconstructive role 
rather than reflecting mores of the child's 
surrounding culture. In a more general sense 
whet changes would we suggest in the desired 
outcome of the educational process? 

He begin hare by suggesting that society 
needs men who carry some of the "feminine" char- 
acteristics of sensitivity to other people end 
responsiveness to emotion, ee well as tougher 
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"miettUot N characteristic*. Scelety also needs 
woman who are somewhat tougher In their thinking 
processes than they now are, more confident in 
their own ability to solve problems, less con- 
forming to social pressures « As teachers can con- 
tribute by their own attitudes and behaviors to 
the development of these abilities and attitudes, 
ao will society profit. 

Or, should we say, '*Vlv» la difference?” 






